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decisions under the existing constitution, and an outline of suggested reforms 
which involve a consideration of the necessity for constitutional changes. 

There is very valuable material, not only for the delegate to the Illinois 
Constitutional Convention or to any similar convention in other states, but 
also to the student of political science in the discussions of such problems as 
municipal home rule, excess condemnation, taxation and finance. 

There is less in the volume than the general student would expect on 
some of the constitutional problems which arise in attempting to provide by 
legislation for modern schemes of social and economic reform. There is, for 
example, a resume of considerations affecting the desirability of a system of 
public insurance for employees and a reference to the constitutional aspects of 
the problem as discussed several years ago, but there is no analysis of the 
concrete proposals of health insurance in this country or of the exact nature 
of the constitutional changes which they might require. 

Many of our states, dissatisfied with piece-meal amendment of their con- 
stitutions, have recently called constitutional conventions. When the delegates 
assemble without some such preparation as the Illinois Legislative Reference 
Bureau made for its Convention, a very great part of the time of the dele- 
gates must be devoted to becoming familiar with the problems and entirely 
too little is available for intensive consideration of the details of needed 
changes and their precise phraseology. The work of the New York Consti- 
tutional Convention of 1915 illustrates the need for such preliminary studies 
of the general constitutional situation in the state. The Pennsylvania legisla- 
ture of 1919 recognized the need of such preparation and appointed a Com- 
mission, with a large appropriation, to study the need for changes in the 
State Constitution and to make its report to the next legislature. It will be 
interesting to note whether this Commission, as the result of its studies, will 
recommend a convention which will have the benefit of the Commission's 
survey and tentative conclusions. 

The Illinois Legislative Reference Bureau is to be commended for this 
very excellent summary of its state constitutional problems. It is to be 
hoped that similar studies in other states may gradually provide much needed 
material for the student of our state constitutions. 

Thomas I. Parkinson 

The Outline of History. By H. G. Wells. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 1920. Vol. I, pp. xix, 648; Vol. II, pp. x, 676. 

There is a close and natural affiliation between the study of law and the 
study of history. All our great piles of jurisprudence are historical accumula- 
tions. Precedent is the warp of the law. Blackstone's Commentaries are a 
mine of antiquities. History has likewise been an attractive subject to the 
greatest legal minds. Our most stately biography of Washington was written 
by Chief Justice Marshall, himself a maker rather than a follower of prece- 
dents. In addition to being an account of America's first public servant, it is 
one of the best histories of the epoch in which Washington was the princi- 
pal actor. If the study of the law, as Edmund Burke remarked, is calculated 
to inform rather than to enlarge the mind, we may say that the study of 
history ought to supply the deficiency. For if precedent is the warp of the 
law, change is the woof, and history is the record of change. 

But lawyers are busy men and the books on history are like the leaves 
of the forest. For these reasons, any general attempt at a synthesis such as 
Wells has made will doubtless appeal to the distracted searcher of reports and 
records. No one can read it without enlarging his mind— and also adding to 
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it a considerable amount of misinformation. Still so evident is the possibility 
of human error in all things that a great deal is necessary to vitiate any 
enterprise. 

On taking up this history, it is well to remember two wise sayings, one 
by a German, the other by a Frenchman. Goethe once boldly declared that 
history is a sealed book and that written history is nothing but the mirror of 
the author's spirit in which the past is reflected. Anatole France, in the 
course of a casual book review, genially observed that, since a historical work 
cannot give all the facts of the past, there must be a selection ; consequently 
men will find what they look for. Then he went on to add that a fact is 
not a simple thing, as men sometimes imagine, but a very complex thing of 
infinite connections. So there you are ! 

Wells has written a story of all the past of mankind for the purpose of 
showing that we are moving toward a pleasant world-Utopia of peace, 
plenty, and prosperity. He has selected his facts to fit the thesis. He has done 
this work with a skill that is on the whole remarkable. He has written with 
verve and swing, making mighty generalizations about whole epochs and 
meting out damnation to selfish characters like Napoleon. In two stout vol- 
umes he spans the story of the earth from the early paleozoic age to the 
latest hour, recording the rise and fall of kingdoms, empires, dynasties, and 
states, describing with the same serene assurance the civilizations of the 
Nile, the Euphrates, and the Mississippi. His first volume ends with the 
rise of Christianity; his second volume covers all the years between that 
period and our own time. The World War has about as much space as 
the Nineteenth Century. 

It would be easy to pick out passages and show how sandy are some of 
the foundations upon which he builds. For example the seventeen lines on 
pages 300-301 (Vol. II.) about the character of the American Constitution 
and its launching are wrong, hopelessly wrong. Neither is it helpful to know 
that the men who framed our organic law were "limited men, fallible men". 
It had been suspected before. It would also be easy for anyone who has 
spent a few days on any of the epochs over which Mr. Wells sweeps with 
such mangnificent flourish, to dissect with merciless severity both the accuracy 
of the text and the soundness of the homilies. But that would be a work of 
supererogation. It would not move Mr. Wells or seriously affect the utility 
of his enterprise. This history is worth just the price that the reader places 
on the author's judgment; no more, no less. Whatever it may be, the reader 
will find in the volumes stimulus to thought and reflection. After all, that 
is high praise for any book. 

Charles A. Beard 

The Civil Practice Manual op the State of New York. . Prepared by 
Edward H. Wilson. New York: Clark Boardman Co., Ltd. 1920. pp. xli, 
about 1200. 

The present volume seems to be the first attempt to present in convenient 
form the various new acts and rules of court which are to take effect April 
IS, 1921, and replace the present Code of Civil Procedure. Certification to the 
correctness of these copies of the original laws is dated October 21, 1920. 
The book includes in the following order (1) the Civil Practice Act (L. 
1920, c. 925— 1540 Sections, also amendment to Civil Practice Act, 1920. 
c. 926), which is applicable to all courts of record; (2) the Surrogate Court 
Act (L, 1920, c. 928—319 Sections) ; (3) The Court of Claims Act (L. 1920, 
c 922—37 Sections) ; (4) the New York Cty Court Act (L. 1920, c. 935— 



